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A DAY AT THE DARWEN PAPER 


MILLS, LANCASHIRE, 
(With Engravings.) 


To trace the history of a rag from its ferming 
a portion of the beggar’s tattered dress to its 
constituting a page in some gilded volume for 
the boudoir, would be a pleasing task for the 
curious inquirer; and while he might be inter- 
ested in learning the changes through which it 
passed, much useful information would be 
disclosed as to the means by which events find 
a more enduring record, and the compositions 
of the poet and historian a more secure reposi- 
tory, than the memory of co-temporaries. In 
the present series of articles, however, we simply 
contemplate presenting a brief historical sketch 
of the progress of the art of paper making, and 
a detailed description of the process of manu- 
facture as carried on at the Darwen Paper 
Mills in Lancashire, reserving an account of 
the method of printing and binding books, to a 
future opportunity. 


Nature presents us with a variety of substan- 
ces on which to mark or write ; and we find that 
mankind, before theinvention of the papyrus by 
the Egyptians, employed various materials for 
this purpose—tiles, stones, the leaves and 
bark of trees, tables of wax and plates of lead, 
and even the skins of fish, were used to per- 
petuate ‘“‘thoughts that breathe, and words 
hat burn ;” and although these were generally 
discontinued on the introduction of the papyrus, 
several of them are, to this day, retained 


in some countries. The natives of the northern 
regions of Mexico, for example, still employ 
the bark of trees for conveying information, 
and display great ingenuity in representing 
continuity of action; and we may mention, 
that a traveller, some years since, while on a 
journey of observation in the north-west parts 
of the United States, his company consisting 
principally of Indians, became so bewildered 
that he was unable to direct their steps. The 
Indians, ignorant of what might be the result, 
set themselves to prepare an_ historical record 
on a piece of birch bark, which, if found 
by any of their tribe, might afford information 
respecting the expedition; and by a number of 
conventional symbols left a clue to their dis- 
covery. 

The papyrus of the Egyptians was prepared 
from a rush or bilbus growing in swamps by 
the Nile. Pliny describes this plant as having 
aroot about the thickness of a man’s arm; 
from this sprung a number of triangular stalks, 
each thick enough to be easily spanned—its 
leaves were long, like those of the bulrush ; 
its flowers stamineous, and ranged in clusters at 
the extremities of the stalks; its roots woody 
and knotty ; and its taste and smell resembling 
those of the cyperus, under which genus Lin- 
nzeus has classed the plant. The paper was 
prepared from the inner bark of the stem, by 
dividing it with a kind of needle into thin 
plates or pellicles, each of them as large as 
the plant would admit. These plates being 
trimmed and made smooth, a sufficient number 
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to form a sheet of the seule width were laid 
side by side, on a table, and then crossed by 
another layer at right angles with the first. 
The mass, being then moistened with the muddy 
waters of the Nile, was subjected to pressure, 
which caused the glutinous juices of the plant 
to exude, and bound the whole firmly together. 
Each sheet was afterwards carefully smoothed 
by being rubbed with a hard polished body, 
and was then ready for use. Such was the 
rude and tardy process by which the Egyptians 
prepared their papers—strangely contrasting 
with the perfection to which the increase of 
knowledge has raised the manufacture of paper 
in our country, especially as exhibited in the 
Mills we are about to describe. 


About the close of the ninth or the begin- 
ning of the tenth century paper was first made 
from cotton, and in the library of the King of 
the French there are several cotton MSS., 
which, from their character and other circum- 
stances, appear to have belonged to this period: 
but though in a progressive state of improve- 
ment, the article then manufactured from this 
material was ill-adapted for writing upon, and 
unfit for any of the nice purposes to which 
Paper is now applied. 


Great doubt appears to exist as to the precise 
period when linen paper was first used, and the 
country entitled to the merit of the invention— 
Scaliger ascribes it tothe Germans; Maffei aftirms 
that it was discovered by the Italians; and Con- 
rengius asserts that it was introduced by the 
Arabs. Perhaps the Chinese possess the best 
claim to the invention. Paper has been known 
in that country from time immemorial, and 
though silk was generally employed, in some 
provinces, it was manufactured from hemp. 
It seems, however, that Europe became ac- 
quainted with the article of paper somewhere 
about the eleventhcentury.—“ By far the oldest 
paper document in France,” says a writer in 
the Journal of Education, “is a letter from 
Joinville to St. Louis, which was written a 
short time before the decease of that monarch, 
in 1270. Examples of the use of modern 
paper in Spain date from a century before that 
time; and it may be sufficient to quote from 
the numerous instances cited by Don Gregorio 
Mayans, a treaty of peace concluded between 
Alfonso II. of Aragon, and Alfonso IV. of 
Castile,—which is preserved in the archives 
at Barcelona, and bears date in the year 
1178.” 


Since this period the art of paper-making 
has progressively advanced : the increasing de- 
mand for the article has necessarily led to various 
plans for economizing labour, and to improved 
facilities for furnishing the supply. As long 


as learning was considered exclusively an 
ecclesiastic attribute, and books were looked} 
upon rather as relics for ignorance to wonder at| 
and worship than as storehouses of thought| 
and fountains of knowledge, the monk in his| 
cloister, and the scholar in his study, were) 
easily provided with abundant materials for the 
multiplication of books ; but when mind indig-| 
nantly threw off its trammels, and freedom of 
thought began to assert its supremacy, an 
insatiable craving for knowledge was generated, | 
which the art of printing, now discovered, was, 
destined to supply.—A new light dawned upon| 
the world—the productions of mind, warmed/ 
by the zeal which the Reformation enkindled,| 
sprung up with a vigorous luxuriance—the| 
restrictions which priests and licensers imposed 
upon literature were speedily abolished, and—| 
in their release from the spiritual dominion of 
Rome—England, Germany, and Holland gained 
their intellectual liberty, and established for 
themselves the freedom of the press. Literary 
storehouses gradually accumulated throughout 
the cities of Furope—access to libraries excited 
the intellect and urged on the literature of 
nations,—men read and thought for themselves, 
and books became one of the indispensable 
necessaries of life. 

But the inestimable advantages which have 
resulted from the invention of printing could 
only have been imperfectly known, and the art 
itself would have been comparatively of little 
importance, without the means of procuring 4 
proper material to retain the impressions it 
received. Had the papyrus of the Egyptians 
been the only available kind of paper, a suffi- 
cient supply could not have been procured to 
meet the demand for books; and while cottot 
paper was an important improvement, it was bu 
a rude and perishable article. The perfectio 
of paper-making, therefore, depending on the 
discovery of a material which could be procuret 
in sufficient quantities, and of a nature to pre 
serve impressions, no substance, it was found 
could be better suited for the purpose, tha 
the tattered remnants of old clothes, worn-ou 
linen, or rags unfit for use—which daily increas 
in quantity, and would otherwise have bee 
considered valueless; and from them it is thal 
paper is manufactured. The immense con 
sumption of rags for this purpose has investe 
the rag-trade with great commercial importance 
and though we might readily suppose that 4 
abundance could be obtained in Great Britai 
alone for every paper mill it possesses, Englam 
is in a great measure dependent on foreig 
countries for its supply,—large importatiot 
being made from Italy and Germany. 

The improvements in bleaching effected 
the discoveries of modern chemistry have da 
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much for paper-making; a uniform whiteness 
is now imparted to rags of all colours in an 
incredibly short space of time ; and the slow, 
awkward, and expensive operations of manual 
labour are now effected by well-regulated 
machinery. In a French work on_paper- 
making, published upwards of eighty years 
ago, there is a detailed account of the process 


of rotting the rags, ‘previous to submitting |. 


them to trituration, which, at that period, 
was considered an important abridgment of 
Jabour ; and it appears from it, that a pe- 
riod of five weeks was required before they 
could even be reduced into pulp—whilst, in the 
present day,—a striking proof of our advance- 
ment in the arts during the last century,—a 
quantity of rags may leave Germany on the 
first of May, and be circulated throughout 
England, in the form of a newspaper, on the 
first of June! For a long time after its 
introduction into this country, the art of 
paper-making was in avery backward state, 
so that the finer kinds had to be imported 
from France and Holland. Since that pe- 
riod, the manufactures of Britain have rapidly 
advanced, and we now find mills established 
in all parts of the island, and producing 
papers of the most superior description. 

These introductory particulars may enable 
the reader to form some estimate of the results 
of our discoveries in science, and their ap- 
plication to manufactures, and prepare him to 
appreciate the superiority of the modern pro- 
cess of paper-making over that of former 
times. 


The mills we now proceed to describe are 
situated at the village of Darwen, on the road 
from Bolton to Blackburn, and, as will be seen 
by our Engraving, cover a very large space 
of ground. They are considered, we believe, 
the most extensive paper mills in Great Britain, 
employing upwards of four hundred and fifty 
hands, including those engaged at the col- 
leries—the horse power of their engines is 
computed at three hundred—they consume 
eighty tons of coal per day, and manufacture up- 
wards of thirty tons of paper weekly! The vast- 
ness of the works, and the natural advantages 
they possess, may be further inferred from the 
fact that in the vicinity the proprietors have 
sunk several pits, from which the coal is con- 
veyed down a driftway, and passing under the 
turnpike road, is carried by railway to the 
mouth of the furnaces ; and in the neighbouring 
hills—some miles distant from the mills—im- 
mense reservoirs are formed for the reception 
of water, which is filtered in its gradual descent 
from tank to tank until it reaches the works. 
Thus the position of the mills is eminently 


favourable for an extensive paper manufactory, 
and when we add, that the proprietors have 
availed themselves of all the modern improve- 
ments in machinery, and execute extensive 
Government orders, we have adduced sufficient 
reason for our belief that here the art of paper- 
making may be seen under the most favourable 
aspects. 


On visiting the mills we were first conducted 
to a large room in which we found a number 
of females occupied in assorting a quantity of 
cotton waste, mixed with rags, strong linen 
sheeting, and old ropes, which are worked to- 
gether in about equal proportions. This pro- 
cess consists in the mere separating of the fibres 
of the various materials, to rid them of dust 
and rubbish; and the employment, though 
necessarily dirty, does not, we understand, 
injure the health of the women; indeed, were 
we to judge from appearances, we should incline 
to believe that it had the very opposite effect. 
We scarcely credited, at first sight, that the 
dirty mass before us could, by any process, be 
transformed into a texture so pure and regular 
in surface as a sheet of white paper ; but when 
we had inspected the various stages of cleansing 
and bleaching, we had less faith in the possi- 
bility of manufacturing common brown paper 
than of converting rags and ropes into the 
article on which we write. 


The engraving in the next page will con- 
vey a very correct idea of the dusting machine— 
the first operation to which the raw materials 
are subjected. 


It will be seen that the women are stationed 
at a table or bench nearly three feet high, 
having an apron or endless felt stretched on the 
top, on which the articles are placed to be 
sorted. <A handful being lifted up, the dust is 
shaken out, the fibres separated, and all extra- 
neous articles removed ; then, by means of the 
gearing A, A, the apron is moved forward 
at intervals, and conveys the materials into the 
machine, by the rapid action of which they are, 
in a very short time, thoroughly freed from all 
loose dust. 

They are next removed to large pans, re- 
sembling those commonly used in bleach 
works, where they are boiled from twelve to 
sixteen hours in a strong solution of lime water, 
by which the grease, mucillage, and colouring 
matters are loosened and partially decomposed. 
And here the first marked change is discernible 
in the appearance of the stuff—a uniform 
brownish colour seems to be established—the 
various articles are less easily distinguished,— 
and one might readily admit that from them 
some of the coarser descriptions of paper might 
be made. After the rags are properly boiled 
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they are taken out of the pans, and removed to the first washing engine, the construction of 
which the two following diagrams will illustrate :— 


0°] 


if 


This engine consists of an iron trough, A, A, 
eleven feet long, four and a half broad, and two 
and a quarter deep. __B, B isa division, called a 
midfeather, rising to the height of the sides, 
c is a roller of wood or iron, in which are 
firmly fixed a series of bars or plates of steel, 
tapering to an edge, and projecting perpendi- 
cularly. In appearance they exactly resemble 
thick blunt carving knives. Underneath this 
is a plate, p, (Fig. 2,) having bars similar 
to those on the roller, but bolted more closely 
together. This plate slides in a recess below, 
and can be taken out for repair. The roller is 
supported onthe box 1 (Figs. 1 and 2), to 
which is attached a screw, G, for the purpose 
of raising or depressing it, according to the power 
required, Over the roller is a wooden cover, 
which extends six or eight inches on each side of 
it, and in this, towards the end, are two frames 
of fine wire cloth, 1, 1, (Fig. 2), which slide in 
grooves, leaving a space behind, k, k, com- 
municating with the pipes m, m (Figs. 1 and 2.) 
Before the frames are two boards, L, L, which 
can also be removed, and at the bottom of the 
trough, immediately before the roller, is a 


LFig. 2.] 


small box for the reception of the mucilage 
precipitated by the action of the engine. These 
explanations will now enable the reader to 
understand its action. The roller being set 
in motion by means of the pinion gz, (Fig. 1,) 
on the same axle, the materials are placed in 
the trough, and sufficient water admitted to 
raise the whole to within an inch or two of the 
brim. The roller is then depressed until its 
bars come in contact with those of the plate; 
by the circular motion the materials are carried 
through, bruised in their passage, thrown over 
the wear p, and being liberated from the 
action of the roller, descend the declivity m, 
—are again carried up the opposite acclivity, m, 
pass over the plate,—are again bruised, and are 
thus constantly subjected to the action of the 
roller. Meanwhile, the pipe O being open- 
ed, water is allowed to flow into the engine, 
and the boards L, t being removed, the water 
and part of the rags are thrown up against the 
frames 1,1; the water passing through, and 
escaping by the pipes m, mM. The materials are | 
allowed to remain in the washing engine for 
about two hours, and are thus freed from the 
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mucilage liberated by the first boiling. They 
have now the appearance of an unbleached 
fabric, but have yet to undergo other processes 
before they are subjected to trituration. They 
are therefore again conveyed to the pans, and 
boiled from twelve to sixteen hours in a 
stronger alkaline solution than before. The 
object of this is still further to rid them of 
impurities, and to destroy the coarse part of 
the hemp, commonly called shon or sheave, 
| which exists in a great degree in coarse linens, 
and especially in Germanrags. The materials, 
being once more subjected to the washing 
engine, are freed from the mucilage liberated 
by the second boiling, and having now assumed 
their primitive colour, are in a fit state to be 
bleached. 

For this purpose, they are next removed 
to large stone vats, and immersed for about 
twelve hours in a solution of chloride of 
lime, which destroys their natural colour, and 
imparts a beautiful whiteness ; and the visitor 
may now readily conceive that from them the 
finest paper could be formed, By this process 
is effected in a few hours a change which, 
previous to the application of chemistry to 
bleaching, would have occupied a period of 
nearly five weeks! And the result is not less 
surprising than speedy, for coloured fabrics at 


this stage resemble the purest linen — old 
ropes cannot be distinguished in the heap— 
prints of every die and rags of every hue have 
now acquired an alabaster whiteness, and we 


were almost inclined to doubt that the 
materials before us once resembled those which 
were emitting a cloud of dust in the first room 
we visited. This is considered the final cleans- 
ing process, and the mass is now in a con- 
dition to be converted into pulp. 

The above operations—necessarily tedious 
in description,—are thus faremployed in purify- 
ing both cotton and linen, but the latter, being 
of a stronger fabric and faster in colour than 
the former, is previously subjected to the action 
of chlorine gas, which neutralizes these pro- 
perties. This is effected by placing the linen, 
after the first washing, in small chambers 
fitted up with shelves, the doors of which are 
made air-tight. The gas is generated in retorts 
stationed outside, and is introduced by pipes 
into the chambers at the top. Here they are 
permitted to remain from eight to ten hours, 
and acquirea kind of buff colour, which, however, 
is removed in undergoing the remaining pro- 
cesses described as applied to cotton. 

We may here observe, that in all these opera- 
tions, and more especially in those yet to be 
mentioned, it is of the utmost consequence 
that the purest water be employed ; indeed fine 
papers cannot be made to advantage without 


this, and in the processes chat follow, filtered 
and spring water is used at the Darwen Mills, in 
order that no sediment may be incorporated 
with the pulp, and pass into the paper. When 
the materials also are thus far prepared, the 
most scrupulous care is exercised that no dust 
or dirt, either from the premises or the workmen, 
deteriorate the quality of the stuff—the im- 
portance.of such precautions may be conceived, 
when we state that an entire engine of pulp, 
when made into paper, might be seriously in- 
jured in appearance from the rust of a nail 
head in any of the engines described. 

We now proceed to the engine room, where 
a number of machines, similar to those em- 
ployed in washing, are in motion. The place 
is fitted up with separate chests for the recep- 
tion of the linen and cotton, which, when pre- 
pared as far as detailed, are called half stuff. 
These are mixed together in quantities propor- 
tioned to the weight and quality of the paper 
to be produced, and of course vary materially. 
Tissue papers, for example, are made solely 
from linen, because of the fineness of the 
material, while, in the manufacture of the best 
plate-papers for receiving impressions from 
engravings, cotton alone is preferable to a 
mixture with linen,—softness of texture and 
smoothness of surface being essentially neces- 
sary. We had an opportunity, shortly after 
visiting the Darwen Mills, of testing this, and 
were surprised at witnessing the striking differ- 
ence in the colour and general appearance of 
engravings printed on cotton paper produced 
there, from those on a fabric made from a 
mixture of that with linen. The reader will! 
also be enabled to judge of its qualities by) 
examining the paper on which the engraving | 
which accompanies this Number, is printed, a 
it having been manufactured at the establish-' 
ment we are describing. We ought here to 
state that the employment of cotton waste was 
first introduced at the Darwen Mills, by which! 
an almost boundless supply of an article, till) 
then considered valueless by the spinners of 
Lancashire, has been rendered available in the 
manufacture of paper, and consequent in- 
creased facilities afforded for the diffusion of 
cheap knowledge—the paper constituting that 
admirable periodical the “ Penny Magazine” 
being made from that article alone, at the 
Darwen Mills. For common printing papers 
both cotton and linen are used in quantities 
differing according to the strength required—the | 
sheet now in the hands of the reader, for ex- 
ample, is composed of one third linen and two. 
thirds of cotton. In the manufacture of writing 
papers, the necessary firmness is obtained by| 
passing them through animal gelatine. 

Previous to being ground, the materials, in their 


proper proportions, are once more washed, to 
free them from the chlorine, which, if left in 
the pulp, would rot the paper, and destroy its 
firmness ; they are then placed in the beating 
engine, which only differs from the washing 
engine in the sharpness of its knives; and 
the power being applied trituration imniediately 
commences. In this process the greatest care 
is necessary that the machinery be in perfect 
working condition—that the knives be firmly 
fixed, and of a sharpness regulated according 
to the nature of the materials used and the 
quality of the paper to be produced. The 
stronger the rags, the sharper must the tackle 
be, else the stuff would retain too much water, 
and the paper would shrink in size. The en- 
gine, then, being carefully adjusted, the lighter 
is gradually lowered as the materials are ground 
down, until the entire power is exerted ; the 
sizing is then introduced, if printing paper is 
to be made, and in the space of about three 
hours, the whole is converted into the finest pulp, 
and forms a liquid resembling milk and water. 
A valve at the bottom of the engine being 
opened, the stuff escapes into large chests in 
the machine room below. The extreme fine- 
ness to which the pulp is thus reduced may be 
imagined when we state, that, in the process of 
their conversion, every one hundred and twelve 
Ibs. of rags undergo a number of cuts, similar 
in action to a pair of scissors a foot in length, 
amvunting to upwards of two hundred and 
seven millions ! 

‘We must postpone our description of the 
remaining processes, which we trust will prove 
more interesting to the general reader than 
those already detailed. 


RAMBLES OF A RHYMESTER. 


BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


SECOND LETTER. 
Birmingham, 25th April, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—After passing the night at New- 
castle, where I left you in my last letter, I 
proceeded on the way to Stone. Nothing 
appeared to interest the eye or the mind, until 
I arrived at the village of Trentham, which is 
situated half way between the two towns. 
Here I found a striking improvement in all the 
features of the scene. The inn at the village 
is upon a large scale—the cottages scattered 
about wear an air of great comfort and clean- 
liness, being fronted with trim and tasteful 
gardens, and their casements tesselated with 
the woodbine and the rose tree. Close at hand 
is a fine cemetery, with a noble stone entrance 
in the Egyptian style of architecture, at which 
the stranger arrives by level gravel walks, 
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bordered with choice flowers. The high road 
and the branching lanes are shadowed by a 
broad mass of old trees, amongst whose branches 
a commonwealth of rooks kept up a ceaseless 
clamour, as if some transmigrated chartist was 
sowing among them the seeds of disaffection 
and disorder. Through the trees, and at a 
distance, I could distinguish portions of antique- 
looking turrets and bay windows, and a gleam- 
ing of pools and lakes, which seemed to stretch 
away into wild woodland recesses. On the 
summit of a far hill arose an obelisk or monu- 
ment, which appeared to have been built to 
commemorate some great individual or event. 


I fancied that every thing around me bore an | 
aristocratic aspect, and I was confirmed in my | 
conjectures when I entered the inn and ordered | 
refreshment, for which I had to pay an aristo- , 
cratic price. I found, on inquiry, that Trentham 
was the seat of the Duke of Sutherland; that . 
he was very benevolent and much respected; | 


and that the pillar which crowned the hill had 


been raised by the Duke to the memory of his _ 


revered father, as if human virtues had not a 
fitter monument in the human heart, and a 
nobler epitaph in the grateful praises of those 
who had been benefited by the exercise of 
those virtues. 


] have no right to call into’ 


question the tastes of others, but for my own | 
part, I do not like to see a shaft of bare white | 


stone peering up in the midst of a wide, green, 
luxuriant landscape. 


It does not at all har- | 


monize with the other features of the scene. 
Could the hues of antiquity be thrown about | 
it, it might be made bearable, but it takes a_ 


few centuries to effect that, and even then there | 


is the provoking thought that all antiquated 
things have once been new. No; I think 
cities and towns the most appropriate places 
for such architectural adornments, or, if you will, 
the centre of some village where the bounty 
and worth of the honoured object has been 
particularly felt and duly appreciated. Were 
I in the possession of broad, beautiful lands, 
and the decrees of Providence bereaved me of 
some beloved object, I would deposit its dust 
in a secluded spot, in some quiet and all but 
inaccessible valley, or in the twilight labyrynths 
of some forest solitude. I would build over 
itasmall, simple, Gothic temple, which I would 
store with such cherished things as would con- 
jure up remembrances of the worth, intellect, 
or loveliness of the being I mourned for. 
There, at the first wakening of day,—at mid 
noon,—at the hallowed hour of evening,—and 
in the impressive silence of the middle night, 
would I retire to commune with the departed 
spirit; not in the violence of impious and una- 
vailing sorrow, but in the calm consciousness 
that, though our earthly intercourse was cut 
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off by the chasm of the grave, our love was 
not utterly extinguished, but would be renewed 
in more exalted purity, and in a region where 
it would exist for ever. Were the unseen one 
a parent, whose power of mind or goodness of 
heart had been so beneficially exercised, and 
so widely extended, as to win the esteem and 
the admiration of the world, then should the 
world come and render proper homage at the 
tomb of its lost benefactor, while I would stand 
a silent witness of its sincerity, and bless God 
that I was the son of a parent so honoured and 
beloved. Were it a child—a young and yet 
unpolluted child,—which Providence, in his 
wisdom, had taken from me, then should happy 
children, with whom Heaven is peopled, bring 
offerings of wild flowers to deck my darling’s 
resting place, and I would watch them, with 
their tiny hands linked together, look down 
with puzzled and serious faces on the grassy 
mould, and wonder why their little brother- 
mortal and former playmate was covered up 
there, and whether he would ever come up again 
to join them in their sports, and wander with 
them, as was his wont, through pleasant fields 
and woodside haunts all day long. I would 
not talk to them of the awful and mysterious 
coming of death to throw a shadow over their 
joy—I would not purposely bring tears into 
those bright eyes which after-years might cause 
to weep too soon and without measure; for 
assuredly the gladness of children is more 
pleasing in the sight of God than otherwise. 
Why should such young creatures, whose souls 
have not been darkened by the wings of sin,— 
whose hearts have not been wakened to a sense 
of the ills incident to human life,—be banished 
before their time from the little Eden that sur- 
rounds them? No; I would let them laugh, 
and leap, and sing, according to the impulses 
of their nature, and love them for his sake 
whose ashes lay undisturbed beneath their 
frolic feet. But, were it a wife over whom I 
had raised a sanctuary for sorrow, then would 
I be selfish in my grief. No rude voice of cold 
condolence should break the silence of the 
hallowed spot—no obtrusive eye should gaze 
within its walls—no profane foot should trample 
on its sacred sward—no unfeeling multitude 
desecrate the treasure-house of my buried joys. 
That wife might have been nothing to the world, 
though all the world to me; then how could 
it partake of my luxury of sorrow? To a man 
in any condition of life, a constant, affectionate, 
and much-enduring woman, is the most ines- 
timable blessing which God has given him. 
Who may tell the bitter ordeal through which 
many women have to pass on their journey to 
the grave ?—who may recount the patience, 
the privation, the self-denial, the disinterested 


tiches?—is he poor? does not her gentle and 


devotion through good and ill, which a faithful 
partner feels for a too often unworthy husband? 
Her sphere of useful action is certainly limited, 
but does she not, by her exemplary conduct, 
enable the object of her love to become more 
useful than he would otherwise be? Is he 
rich? does not her sweet companionship give 
him a purer relish for the enjoyment of his 


enduring affection, and unrepining behaviour, 
make him less regret his poverty?—has he 
difficulties to contend with? does she not arm 
him to meet them ?—and is he intoxicated with 
success? does she not remind him that he is a 
man? Shé adds to his pleasures, she lightens 
his distresses—she watches over him and prays 
for him in sickness—she rejoices in his health 
—glories in his honour; and should disgrace 
overtake him, and he is shunned by all men, she 
clings to him with a tenacity of love enduring 
as life. She is the first to discover his good 
qualities, and when the world proclaims his 
faults, she is the last to believe it, and shrining 
him, as it were, in her heart’s core, she worships 
him with an inward fervour which nothing but 
death can destroy! She lives for him and him 
alone, and should it be his sad lot to see her 
consigned to the grave, he should be the only 
true mourner—for if he loved her as she de- 
served, all other sorrow compared with his 
would be but an insult and a mockery. 

Leaving the village of Trentham behind, I 
journeyed on through the centre of the Duke 
of Sutherland’s estate, the park of which 
extends nearly to the town of Stone. The 
grounds are thickly wooded and beautifully 
watered, presenting every variety of meadow, 
pasture, gentle eminence, and delightfully 
secluded leafy nooks and corners. The open 
lands are well irrigated with pure rivulets, 
intersecting each other in every possible di- 
rection. This well-arranged distribution of 
waters keeps the soil very rich, and makes the 
verdure exceedingly green and luxurious. The 
scene was most refreshing to look upon, and I 
was somewhat sorry when I approached Stone, 
for there the charm dissolves away. 

This town is noted for nothing in particular 
but the number of its shoemakers, and the 
flimsy manufacture of its shoes. Our friend 
Rogerson inquires, in his remarks upon “ heads 
and faces,”” who could mistake an actor or a 
tailor? and I ask, who could mistake a hatter 
or a shoemaker; the latter especially? The 
shoemaker is known all over England, and, 
perhaps, all over Europe, for possessing a 
rough, shock head of hair, which claims not 
the slightest acquaintance with a comb—a 
cadaverous-looking face, yellow as his own 


leather, with a short black pipe stuck in it— 
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an unshaven dingy-looking chin—a saffron- 
coloured shirt—greasy inexpressibles—ungar- 
tered stockings—a doubtful-looking apron ; 
and feet with the toes turned inwards. The 
shoemakers of Stone differ in no respect from 
any of their craft, save that, if possible, they 
have less regard for household order and com- 
fort, and less care of their own personal 
cleanliness. 

Seeing nothing here worthy of attention, I 
proceeded without delay on the road to Stafford. 
The way was pleasant enough, as far as green- 
ness and sunlight could make it, but possessed 
nothing striking—no boldness of scenery, no 
old picturesque houses, nothing which, from its 
associations or otherwise, deserved remark. 
I therefore endeavoured to negociate with a 
Derbyshire farmer, who was conveying a lad 
of ten years of age to Stafford jail for house- 
breaking, for a ride of three miles in his 
spring-cart. ‘*‘ Why, mester,” he said, in his 
uncouth dialect, ‘‘ you can have a ride, and I 
shall not charge you nothing, for you see law 
does not allow us; but if you like to pay for 
two or three glasses of ale, and give a feed of 
corn and a pound of meal to the horse, you 
can, and all will be right.” This amounted to 


about some fifteen pence; but getting up and 
arriving at Stafford, I brought the cunning 


farmer down to sixpence, and left him. - 
Having engaged a lodging for the night, I 
strolled through the town. The place has a 
favourable appearance, and is moderately clean ; 
it contains a good town’s hall, an old church, 
some decent-looking shops, and last, not least, 
a large county jail, which, of course, gave me 
amore elevated notion of its importance, as 
jails generally do. Learning, however, that 
there was an ancient castle about a mile distant, 
which ‘Old Noll” had once attempted to 
batter to pieces, and which is now held by the 
Jermingham family, I proceeded thither, but 
arrived too late in the day to gain admittance. 
It is a fine-looking structure, standing on a 
hill, and rising above a dark mass of wood, 
having two round towers in front, with the 
usual archway and moat. Altogether it looks 
well in the landscape, but J did not get near 
enough to obtain a view of its details, and 
could learn nothing of its age or legends. 
Next morning, finding on enquiry, that the 
country as far as Birmingham was flat, and 
comparatively uninteresting, I took the railway 
to the Metropolis of buttons, muskets, fire 
irons, and general hardware, where I arrived 
about noon. After dinner I amused myself by 
taking a survey of the town, but my impres- 
sions were far from favourable. The railway 
terminus is fine, and attached to it is a large 
unwieldy-looking building, called the Queen’s 


Hotel. There is plenty of room in it; plenty 
of idle waiters hanging about with napkins in 
their hands ; and I doubt not there is—as is 
usual in such overgrown establishments—plenty 
of high charges and discomfort. I saw nothing 
remarkable in the general aspect of the town. 
There are two or three goods streets, and one 
or two elegant public buildings, Saint George’s 
School and the Town Hall especially; the 
latter, I understand, is built on the model of 
the Madeleine at Paris. It really has a very 
imposing effect, and is, I think, the best 
edifice in the place. The other portions of the 
town possess all the worst peculiarities of the 
seats of manufacture, innumerable ramifications 
of narrow filthy streets, alleys, and courts. 
The labouring classes are as greasy, vulgar, 
and uneducated as I have found elsewhere; 
indeed, I think the artizans, as far as I had 
an opportunity of judging, much inferior in 
general intelligence to those of my own town. 
Some of my friends would claim the superiority 
for Birmingham, but with all due deference to 
them, I do not see where it lies. It claims 
very few living individuals, I am told, who 
are much celebrated for their philosophic or 
scientific acquirements, and not one who has 
gained anything like a name in the walks of 
literature. Miss Twamley, the poetess, has 
left them in utter darkness as far as poetry is 
concerned, and is now in Australia. I found 
men, however, who have an exalted and pure 
taste for literature, and would some genuine 
talent spring up immediately around them, I 
feel convinced that they would foster and 
honour it. There are some professors of the 
fine arts, who are highly talented. They are 
rising rapidly, and are likely to become orna- 
ments to the beautiful art they have espoused. 
During my sojourn in Birmingham, I 
passed two very pleasant evenings with my 
friend, Mr. William Watts, who is an author 
of no mean talent, and some half dozen artists. 
The first evening was at the residence of a 
landscape painter, who possesses a delightful 
little freehold property about two miles from 
town—a snug, well-furnished, and sweetly 
situated cottage,—just the place for a poet. 
There is a raciness and enthusiasm in the 
conversation of genuine artists, which I enjoy 
exceedingly. Your mere pretenders have their 
talk interlarded with technical terms and cant 
phrases, but the painter who loves his art for 
its own sake, is quite another man. It was 
pleasing to me to hear my little circle of friends 
recount their professional rambles over the 
bold bleak summits of St. Bernard. and through 
the romantic regions of poetic Italy, to the 
walls of the “‘ Eternal City.” We passed a 
few hours delightfully together, and at the 
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request of our host, I remained all night under 
his roof. 

Next morning I arose earlier than usual, to 
write a few letters, and opening the casement 
to look out upon the country, I really felt no 
desire to remove from so pleasant a spot. The 
scene I gazed upon was a wide variety of rich 
pasture and meadow land, quiet field paths, 
clumps of orchards, and small snug farms. 
Not a vestige of Birmingham was visible,—not 
a wreath of smoke but the thin, blue, vapour 
curling from the chimneys of scattered cottages. 
The dews were yet upon the grass, and the 
trees slightly waving in the delicious air, and 
tinged with the golden hues of genial morning. 
Every thing was so still, so pure and fresh, so 
utterly removed from the struggle and din of 
the neighbouring town, that I almost envied 
my friend the possession of this secluded retreat 
of genius. 

The following evening was spent in town, at 
the house of Mr. Hill, a rising portrait painter, 
who permitted me to inspect a picture of his, 
which he had just finished. It was the por- 
traits of two young sisters, and a more lovely 
group I never saw. Partly in compliment to 


his talents, and partly in justice to my own 
feelings at the time, I scribbled the following 


verses 
ON SEEING A PICTURE. 
I saw two sisters,— 
The semblance of two lovely human fays, 
Which the bold hand of genius had thrown 
Upon the canvas in a happy hour. 
On one ten Springs had shed its light and bluom, 
And seven had waked the other into joy. 
Like tendrils from one parent stem, they twined 
Their snowy arms around each other's neck 
In gentle dalliance, while their silken locks, 
Like waves of amber, on their shoulders fell 
In beautiful luxuriance. Some strange thing 
Had made them glad, for they were laughing both. 
Both faces had a merry look, but each, 
In mirth’s expression, differed from the other. 
The elder sjster's joy seemed uncontrolled, 
For her wild soul sent out its silvery laugh, 
Like a full fountain bubbling o’er in music. 
The younger elf, with arch and sidelong glance, 
And dimpled cheek, was laughing to herself ; 
Her gladness was not boisterous, but spoke, 
Mutely yet mirthfully, in her bright eye, 
Her lifted finger, and her cherry lip, 
Like some clear well which sounds not though it shine. 
I saw the father of these little dames 
Stand with his arms enfolded on his breast, 
Gazing at these his bless’d ones, and long, 
With earnest scrutiny and inward pride, 
(A holy pride, which fathers only feel,) 
Scan every single feature, while his soul 
Seemed to absorb their every line and hue. 
After a time, I saw his restless lips 
Trembling with deep emotion, and a tear 


Dropt as a witness of the painter's power. 

That tear,—that one most eloquent tear, 
Reminded me of home and home’s affections ; 

Of lips which sent their blessings for my weal, 
Though far away ; of eyes which looked and wept; 
Of hearts which sighed and ached for my return, 
And as I thought I melted like a child. 


Hoping to have the pleasure of writing to 
you again from that hallowed spot, Stratford-| 
upon-Avon, which holds the sacred dust of| 
Shakspere, the poet of all time and all men, 
I subscribe myself your sincere friend, 

J.C, Prince. 


A FEW NOTES ON MUSIC. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ES@. 


The reply of a young gentleman to his) 
mistress, who, on being asked if he was) 
‘* musical,”’ averred that he was not, hiinself,| 
but that he had a “ werry excellent snuff-box) 
wot was,” exactly illustrates our own case,| 
Yes! the truth must out—we are not, in the} 
common acceptation of the word, ‘ musical,”| 
The black and white indentation of a piano-| 
forte is to us a terra incognita; the flageolet) 
is innocent of the pressure of our lips; and| 
we could rather sway the destinies of Kams-) 
chatka than attempt, with Hamlet, to govern) 
these ventiges with our finger and thumb, give! 
it breath with our mouth, and make it “ dis-| 
course most eloquent music.” A violin is in| 
our hands as unvibrational as a gridiron, and, 
the tongue even of the Jewish harp is to us as) 
little understood as the unknown tongue. But! 
though we profess no instrument, and cannot set/ 


“ With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony,” | 


we yet have a soul as feelingly attuned to 
melody as Orpheus himself could desire. Our! 
heart yearneth after the “heavenly maid,”| 
notwithstanding she hath waxed considerably! 
older since “ first in early Greece she sung,” 
and our bosom swelleth with delight as the) 
heart-stirring melodies of Mozart, or the sub- 
lime breathings of a Beethoven, fall upon our 
ear, wooing the senses to rapture and the mind) 
to delirium. A band of music is to us the 
agent of ineffable delight; even the wayward 
wanderings of those itinerant minstrels, who, 
fill the streets and alleys of our Metropolis) 
with “ sounds and sweet airs that give delight,| 
but hurt not,” interest us more than we care to| 
confess. ‘They are the very pioneers of har-| 
mony, clearing the way for a better and more 
refined taste, and bringing home to the hearts) 
and hearths of the poor, the musical gems of. 
the opera and the vocal treasures of the salon.) 
It is to this that we owe, in a great measure, 
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the increasing love of music amongst what are 
somewhat erroneously called the ‘“ lower” 
classes ; it is to this dissemination of popular 
melodies that we are indebted for a growing 
attachment to the art itself, and, lastly, these 
rough minstrels—sacred pilgrims in a holy 
cause—form the humble medium of infusing 
into the memory of the mechanic choice frag- 
ments of our finest compositions, that lighten 
the labours of the artizan, and make his 
fireside a spot over which he delighteth to 
linger. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

In painting, poetry, or music, the same may 
be predicated with equal truth. The recognition 
of a strain with which pleasant associations are 
linked never fails to diffuse pleasure, and an 
air learned in childhood, in like manner, is 
generally the still-endeared companion of old 
age. There are some chords in the human 
breast which music alone can touch, but when 
these vibrations are wakened into being by the 
stroke of a master-hand, we know of nothing 
in the vast chain of creation capable of exer- 
cising a mightier power over the soul of man. 
Who can doubt the heavenly origin of such a 
science—a science endowed with such wizard 
power—with such mystic potency? Can we 
not trace it descending from the world above to 
the world below, as if it was a compensation 


from the Creator for the deadening effects of 


Adam’s curse? Let us try. 

Music breathed her syren voice ere man 
started first into existence from his parent dust. 
It burst from the vocal throats of a thousand 
birds, who hailed their Maker with the thank- 
fulness of songs with which Nature had furnished 
them to the shame of Art. Then it was that 
the lyric lark fluttered his wings in the blue 
vault of heaven, as if, though so newly made 
atenant of the earth, she would have gladly 
exchanged it for the fields of air. Then arose 
the delicious concordance of voiced harmony 
which to this day seems to whisper thoughts 

|of Heaven in the ear of man. The piping 
blackbird,—the voluble gushings of the timid 
linnet,—and the welcome outpourings of homely 
red-breasted robin, the self-chosen friend of 
man, all praising their Creator, and showing that 

—-—“ the birds instructed man, 

And taught him songs before his art began, 

And while soft evening gales blew o’er the plains, 

And shook the sounding reeds, they taught the swains, 

And thus the pipe and tuneful reed were framed.” 
From these zrial choristers, hymning duly at 
eve and morn, the art, which in them was 
nature, spread with the birth of newly-created 
beings, until each vocal throat poured forth the 
full song of joy, and broke the silence of the 
bowers, whilst the green hills and swelling 
vallies of the young world rang with a sweet- 
ness which made its air delicious with sounds 


that were far sweeter than its sweetest odours. 
Thus music, from being an untutored gift, soon 
grew to be a tutored accomplishment. Melody 
now gave place to harmony, and the simple air 
to the most complex composition. The single- 
hearted shepherds, struck by a power which 
amazed them, threw down their plain reeds in 
despair of attaining a skill apparently unat- 
tainable, and Science withdrew to her own 
temples, and sat and piped alone. Simplicity 
being abandoned, refinement expanded into 
voluptuousness, and that sweet art which 
should accompany Nature’s changes in the 
human seasons of life, as the voice and singing 
of her musical birds accord with the shifting 
seasons of the year, and be to the life of man 
as the warbling of the blackbird in spring— 
the thrilling cadences of the nightingale in 
summer—the farewell song of the emigrant 
throstle in autumn—and the welcome chirrup 
of the redbreast in winter—became the accom- 
paniment only of sensual rioting and senseless 
debauchery. The holy gift was perverted, and 
it fell into disrepute. Anon a brighter era 
came; music was made the handmaid of reve- 
lation; organs pealed forth in mighty diapasons 
anthems to the Most High, and beneath 
“The high embowered roof, 

With antique pillar, massive proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light,” 
did the Muse again assert her heaven-born origin, 
which it has never since ceased to maintain. 

But now another and a mightier change is 

on the eve of taking place. Music is to be 
the amusement and recreation emphatically of 
THE PEOPLE; it is to be the spell that is to 
disenchant the tap-rooms and parlours of pub- 
lic houses of their human furniture; it is to 
be the fairy that will breathe fresh attraction 
round the Englishman’s fireside, and invest 
home with even stronger ties of interest. 
Mainzer, Wilhem*, and Hullah, are the three 
champions who have buckled upon themselves 
the armour of melody, and prepared to fight 
the good fight, though exposed to the keenest 
arrows of prejudice. Honour to them all! but 
chief to the first named gentleman is honour 
due. M. Mainzer is a German professor of 
music, who, though he only arrived in England 
some six months bygone, has commenced a 
course of instruction productive of almost 
miraculous effects. Despite the difficulties that 
he had to encounter—the many obstacles that 
beset his path, both in the shape of his brother 
professionals’ envy, and the necessity of having 
to convey his instructions in a language hitherto 
a stranger to him—he has triumphed over all, 


* Since this was written, we regret to learn that 
M. Wilhem has paid the debt of nature.—Eb. 
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and the result is, that he possesses throughout 
Great Britain something like eighty thousand 
pupils, of all ages and of all classes, from the 
lisping lad of six, bewildering himself with the 
construction of diatonic and chromatic scales, 
to the more experienced adult, an adept in the 
practice of the solfeggio syllables. But there 
is one thing more than all which redounds to 
his credit. For all that he has hitherto done— 
for all that he is now doing—for the masses of 
working men he has taught to sing—he accepts 
no remuneration. As far as he himself is 
concerned his classes have been entirely gratui- 
tous; not because he can afford it, not because 
he seeks for prospective wealth, but because he 
is a benevolent enthusiast, anxious to commu- 
nicate his own knowledge to others, and diffuse 
the power of producing harmony amongst his 
fellow men. M. Wilhem is employed by the 
French government for the same object, but 
his system differs from the one used by M. 
Mainzer, inasmuch as the former makes use 
of the hand to illustrate his lessons, each chink 
or opening representing a space, and the fingers 
themselves the lines of the staff. When this 
is sufficiently well understood by the pupils, 
they sing from the imaginary notes or dots 
placed on or between the fingers, following 
those to which the teacher points. It must 
not, however, be supposed that this is an 
original or a novel idea. Guido Aretino, a 
monk of Arezzo, in the early part of the 
eleventh century, invented the same digital 
system, whence it has gone by the name of the 
Guidonian band. Forty years ago, Stevens, 
the author of Brazella, taught his pupils by 
the same method, and it is only very recently 
that Mr. T. Cooke relinquished it, finding the 
plan one of but little real utility. Last of the 
trio, we meet with Mr. Hullah, whose aid the 
government has sought, for giving lessons on 
sight-singing at Exeter Hall. His mode of 
teaching is based upon the French system, and 
has been received with much success. __ 

The manifestation of all this will short- 
ly appear in the erection of a gigantic 
music hall; the model, plans, and site for 
which have already been adopted. Its dimen- 
sions in height and capacity are to exceed 
every building in Europe, and it is to be fur- 
nished with an organ, the largest and most 
powerful in the world. Mr. Hansom, the 
architect of the Birmingham Town Hall, is to 
be the builder, as he has been the designer of 
this, and preparations for its commencement, 
with subscriptions to defray a portion of the 
expenses, have been already made. 

We have said that the practice of music was to 
us a mystery, we will not, therefore, attempt to 
decide in favour of any particular system. We 


wish success to all, We well know the power: 
ful influence it will have over the nation, when 
the mighty names of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Handel, Weber, and a host of other great 
masters are ‘‘ familiar in our mouths as house. 
hold words,”’—when their strains shall find 
their way into the poor man’s cottage, and the 
prettiest movements of La Gazza Ladra be 
whistled even at the ploughshare’s side. Then, 
indeed, England will be ‘‘ merrie England,” and 
her woes and wrongs be ameliorated, if not 
forgotten, whilst Music sheds its balmy influ. 
ence around, and the humblest cot is changed 
for the time being into a temple of harmony. | 
SAMPSON SMITH AND THE LEGACY} 

HUNTER. 


A TALE.—BY G. E. S. 
(Concluded from our last.] 


After the incident previously narrated, Mrs,| 
Griffenn was a constant visitor at her ‘“ dear! 
cousin Smith’s.” Especially did she make a| 
point of driving her gig, she called it 
to B , every Saturday afternoon, that 
she might enjoy the pleasure of hearing her 
dear cousin read his delightful verses.—She 
would’n’t lose the treat—no—not for any mo- 
ney—she was quite sure that if cousin Smith 
would print his verses they would sell all over 
the country in no time—it was quite a sin anda 
shame that it shouldn’t be done—she knew what 
poetry was, if other people didn’t ; she was 
always fond of poetry—very—even when she 
was achild; and she had read poetry too— 
though she couldn’t say she was fond of reading 
anything else; it was a great waste of time in 
general—but of all the verses that she ever 
read, cousin Smith’s beat them out and out; 
and she would say it, if it were her last breath 
— yes, that she would. 

** Solid pudding is better than empty praise.” 
But as Sampson had plenty of solid pudding 
to spare, it was but fair that cousin Griffenn 
should get a little in exchange for the lighter 
article. And besides, how very kind of her to 
pay such attentions! Timothy Baker wouldn't 
do it, though he lived close at hand—not he, 
a sordid fellow, always groping in his tan pits, 
—So it is not to be wondered at, that Mr. 
Griffenn—we beg pardon, Mrs. Griffenn,— 
soon showed tokens of rising in the world 
Her gig was fresh painted—her old horse came 
out in a new harness—she sported a real sable 
muff, and boa to match, the next winter ; and 
new silks and satins, the following summer— 
and, more than this, her husband seemed to have 
taken a stride in advance too; he evidently 
grew bigger—nay, he actually looked taller by 
a full inch than on his first visit to cousin 
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Smith. And then, somehow or other, he had 
always money in his pocket, and began to 
speculate as a horse dealer, as well as practice 
as a horse doctor. ; 

Dear cousin Smith! Two suns cannot shine 
in one hemisphere. As cousin Griffenn rose, 
nephew Baker set ; and all B saw as plain 
as plain could be, what would be the end of it: 
and Timothy himself, began to think that he 
might have carried his independence a little too 
far. ‘Well, never mind,” was his winding up 
of a conversation with his wife, ‘‘ uncle Smith 
has as much right to do what he likes with his 
own, as the duke of Newcastle had; and if he 
doesn’t leave me a penny, why, I shan’t have 
to thank him for it, that’s all.”,—But that was 
not quite all; for a conversation of a similar 
import, but with a different result, had been 
carried on in the back room of the banking 
house of the Messieurs Maximus, Major, and 
Magnus of C 

“T say,’ quoth Mr. Maximus, ‘‘how does 
Baker’s account stand with us?” 

“He's rather deep in,” said Mr. Magnus. 

“Yes,” appended Mr. Major, “but then 
you know he’s all right ; he pays up interest 
well; and then his old yncle wont live for ever. 

“ That, for his old uncle, continued Mr. 
Maximus—snapping his finger and thumb very 
decidedly—*1 have full information that old 
Smith means to cut him off altogether.” 

Hereupon Messieurs Major and Magnus 
looked very much surprised, and Mr. Maxi- 
mus very important. 

“Yes,” Mr. Maximus went on, ‘Smith has 
taken up with another branch of the family, 
and has this very day completely altered his 
will in their favour, and so Baker of course 
comes off minus.” 

** And coming off minus, of course won’t do 
for Maximus, Major, and Magnus,” remarked 


| Mr. Magnus. 


“Very good—very good, indeed, Mr. Mag- 
. Maximus, “and therefore we 


to a minimus.” 

“Capital—capital,’’ interposed Mr. Major, 
“but how shall we manage it? you know we 
have always told Baker to make himself easy 
about his account; and that he might over- 
draw to the amount of a thousand pounds at 
least, and he isn’t any thing like that behind.” 

“Well, well, we wont press upon him all at 
once; we must give him time—say six months 
—to clear up.” 

Accordingly, the next day’s post brought a 
very polite note to Timothy Baker, from 
Messieurs Maximus and Co., stating how very 
much concerned they were to put their esteemed 
friend, Mr. Baker, to inconvenience, but that 


their calls for money were very pressing, and 
they would feel obliged by Mr. Baker’s atten- 
tion to the enclosed statement, by which he 
would see that a balance of £576 18s. 4d. stood 
against him on their books, including principal 
and interest,—that they had agreed to give 
Mr. Baker six months to pay it up in—and 
that they hoped this arrangement would be 
agreeable to all parties, &c., &c. 

Mrs. Griffenn was not long driving her 
‘“‘gig’’ to Carniwell that night. The poor old 
horse smoked like a steam boiler when she 
threw the reins to Jairus. 

‘* Well, Griffenn, I’ve done it at last,” she 
exclaimed, as she waddled to her arm chair, 
followed by Jairus, who had delegated the 
“‘ gig” and its appurtenances to the care of his 
hostler. 

Done what, love?” 

‘Done what, love! done what! As if you 
didn’t know what I have been trying to do this 
year anda half. Done what? Why I’ve got 
that old fool to make a new will. That’s all. 
Done what, indeed!” 

“* Well, my dear, don’t talk so loud. But do 
you know what he has done for us?” 

‘**No, not exactly, but he told me that he 
had put us down in the will for something that 
will make us gentlefolks for the rest of our 
days ; and that Baker would find out what it 
was to neglect his old uncle as he had done.— 
Oh, wont I cut a dash!” 

The six months were nearly expired, and 
Timothy groaned at the prospect before him, 
and wondered what the result would be, if he 
could not meet the demand of Messieurs Maxi- 
mus and Co. 

Mrs. Griffenn was attentive, and as much in 
favour as ever. And Sampson went on writing 
poetry, and reading it to his dear cousin ; when 
a sudden event put a stop to his labours. He 
was found dead in his bed one sun-shiny 
morning in October. 

We may pass over the intermediate’ space 
between this occurrence and the day of the 
funeral, as being of no importance to our story; 
only premising that every thing decorous and 
proper was duly attended to and arranged by 
our friends, Edward and Stephen Lancaster, 
who stated that they acted under the direction 
of the deceased, and as his executors, which 
they declared themselves to be. 

The day of the funeral arrived—Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker were there, and both seemed and 
felt solemn, for, in spite of his peculiarities 
they respected the old man when alive; and 
now he was gone, they forgot his failings. 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffenn were there—he looking 
greener than ever, and she, breathing grief 
and despair with every aspiration. The lawyer 
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and the doctor, with the two executors, made 
up the mourning party. The latter personages 
were present ex officio; the doctor was invited 
by way of compliment; and the lawyer, be- 
cause the will was in his possession, and he 
was to read it, for the benefit of all concerned, 
as soon as the funeral was over. 

We need not follow the procession in their 
slow march to Sampson’s last resting place. 
In due order they went; and in due order 
they returned. A substantial tomb stone, with 
a short inscription (not in poetry) marks the 
spot ; and the traveller may find it, if he care 
to see it, on the southern side of the church 
yard of B i 

Well, it was all over: ashes had returned to 
ashes; and dust to dust. The party were 
assembled in the best parlour—silence on 
every tongue, and expectation in every eye; 
for Mr. Pennepoint slowly drew a_ packet 
secured by red tape and three ponderous seals, 
from his pocket, and intimated that he was 
ready to read the will. 

‘Oh, my dear—dear cousin,” sobbed Mrs. 

Griffenn ; but she did not go into hysterics, so 
Mr. Pennepoint put on his spectacles, and 
| commenced his appointed task. 
I apprehend, if 1 were to present a faithful 
copy of the legal document, very few of my 
readers would have sufficient patience to read 
it. For my own part, I am free to confess, 
that I have never been called upon to wade 
through a sheet of Mr. Pennepoint’s technical- 
ities, without an overpowering sensation of 
weariness and an unconquerable disposition to 
yawning. In the exercise therefore of that 
forbearance which I should wish, under similar 
circumstances, to be extended to myself, I 
merely subjoin notes of the interesting contents 
of the parchment which Mr. Pennepoint then 
and there held in his hand. 

The first paragraph proclaimed that Sampson 
Smith was Sampson Smith—that he lived at 
B——, and that at the time of subscribing his 
name, as under, he was sound in body, and 
sound in mind. 

The second set forth, that Sampson Smith 
had a great regard for his old neighbours Ed- 
ward Lancaster and Stephen Lancaster; in 
consequence of which he was induced to ask 
the favour of their acting as his executors ; 
and as acompensation for their trouble, he 
begged their acceptance of a mortgage deed for 
three hundred pounds, which he held on their 
farm of High Peak, and which sum he had lent 
on the said mortgage to their late father. 

The third item commmenced with a pane- 
gyric on good servants in general, and in 
particular, mentioned the names of Fanny-—— 


due encomiums. It was the opinion of the 
testator that ten pounds for mourning and fifty 
pounds in cash to each, would be no more than 
a decent acknowledgment of their past faithful 
services ; and as such was his opinion, such 
also was his will. 
At the reading of the first bequest, Mrs, 
Griffenn shot an indignant glance at the two 
old gentlemen therein named; as much as to 
say—‘ Oh, that’s the way you take bread out 
of an honest woman’s mouth is it, you old! 
interlopers.”” But when the second bequest! 
was made known, her virtuous indignation was 
roused at such a shameless violation of decorum, | 
‘*Good gracious me,” she whispered to her. 
self,—*‘ one hundred and twenty pounds to 
couple of hussies—I couldn’t have thought! 
he was such a man.” 
The next clause in the will was of more! 
serious import; it began to enter into the} 
marrow of the thing, being no less than the! 
house and landed property of the deceased,| 
situated in the parish of B , or elsewhere, | 
As acre after acre, and tenement after tene-| 
ment, were carefully and deliberately particu- 
larized and minutely described by the untiring 
reader, Mrs. Griffenn, by degrees, regained 
the composure which had been disturbed, 
With every successive addition to the future 
rent roll, her eyes opened wider and wider, 
and beamed brighter and brighter. Then her 
short fat fingers began to move convulsively 
and rapidly, as though in the act of manual 
arithmetic; and by the time the worthy lawyer 
had reached the end of his enumerations, the 
lady was exhaling pure extacy with fearful 
rapidity. 
‘* All and every of the aforesaid lands and 
tenements,” continued Mr. Pennepoint, in the 
words of the document, “I do hereby give 
and bequeath, to my nephew, Timothy 
Baker,” 
“What ? who?” gasped Mrs. Griffenn. 
‘‘ Timothy Baker,” replied the sententious 
lawyer. 
““Mr. —— Mr. Pennepoint, there must be 
some mistake—I’m sure my cousiii meant to 
leave them lands and houses to me.” 
‘‘ There is no mistake, Madam, I assure you. 
Here is the will; and there is the signature of} 
the deceased, duly attested, as you will per 
ceive.” And suiting the action to the word, 
the unmoved Mr. Pennepoint held out the 
will in his left hand, and pointed to it with his 
right. 
‘Go on, Sir—go on,” groaned Mrs. Griffenn. 
And accordingly, the functionary went on. 
The next paragraph made mention of certai 
monies in the funds, (here Mrs.Griffenn became 


his cook, and Mary his housemaid, with 


somewhat composed) of which to the amount 


| 
| | 
| | 

| 


of ten sounds, did give 
and bequeath to his well-beloved nephew, 
Timothy Baker. 

Pennepoint,” shrieked the unfortunate 
lady, “‘this is a conspiracey—a—a—a horrid 
|conspiracy to cheat me of my rights. I will 
have my rights —I know that cousin Smith 
meant that for me.’ 
| “Pray, Madam, be calm,” interposed the cool- 
| blooded lawyer. ‘‘ There is something more 
| yet in which you are interested.” 

“Be calm, Sir, after being robbed of ten 
'thousand pounds in this scandalous manaer ? 
| Well, Sir, I will be calm.” 
| Jarius Griffenn of Carniwell, and 
Elizabeth Griffenn his wife, and the cousin of 


in her chair, so that the old mahogany creaked | 
again. 

“To Jairus Griffenn of Carniwell, 
Elizabeth Griffenn his wife, and the cousin of 
my late dear wife, I do hereby give and be- 
| queath ail my manuscript poetry, which 
| will be found in the large oak chest at my bed | 
side, as likewise all other manuscripts bearing | 
|upon the matter of publishing the aforesaid 
|manuscripts, and which are tied together with 
|green ribbon, and sealed; and thereupon in- 
scribed with the names of ‘the aforesaid Jarius 
jand Elizabeth Griffenn. And lest the world 

should think me unjust, in alienating this, the 
| most valuable portion of my property by far, 
|from my heir-at-law and nephew, Timothy | 
| Baker, I do explicitly state that it was ever 
my full intention that this property should de- 
scend to him; and I had otherwise provided 
for my dear and excellent relations, Jairus and | 
Elizabeth Griffenn. But having to my sorrow 


| observed evident symptoms that my nephew | 


|utterly despised and depreciated the aforesaid 
property, while my dear cousins, and especially 
my dear cousin Elizabeth Griffenn, fully un- 
derstands both its literary and commercial value, 
I have thought it right to make the aforesaid 
alteration in my will. It is therefore my re- 
quest that as soon —‘‘but doctor, 
doctor! where are your eyes? Look to Mrs. 
Griffenn, doctor. My stars! if she is not in a fit. 

It was a curious coincidence, that during 
the reading of the last part of the will, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker, as well as the doctor, 
were seized with a tickling in the nose and 
throat—probably arising from the dampness 
of the room, which was not often used—which 
brought on the trio a simultaneous fit of 
coughing and sneezing, so that their whole 
attention was taken up by their own individual 
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and affairs. ‘Tf this not the 
case, there would have been no occasion for 
Mr. Pennepoint’s warning, which, well meant 
as it was, came just too late, for before doctor 
Watson could step to her assistance, Mrs. 
Griffen and her chair were rolling on the floor. 

‘“* Bless my heart, this is very unfortunate,” 
said the doctor, trying to raise her; ‘ dear, 
dear, how black she is in the face—here, Mrs. 
Baker, untie her bonnet be so good—you are 
right, Mr. Pennepoint, she is in a fit—ah! good 
news is fatal sometimes; I must bleed her, 
that’s evident—but where’s Mr. Griffenn? 
Where’s her husband? It’s impossible I can 


| lift her up alone.” 


my late dear wife,” (Mr. Griffenn, who had shrieked another. 
hitherto turned colour, from green to blue, and , terrogated a third. 


from blue to green again, now opened his | withdrawn himself, nobody knew when, and 
mouth; and Mrs. Griffenn settled herself firmly nobody knew whither. 


‘*Mr. Griffenn,” shouted one. Mr. Griffenn, 
Where's Mr. Griffenn? in- 


But Mr. Griffenn had 


Mrs. Griffenn got better without being bled ; 


| and Mr. Griffenn drove up to the door in his 
and | « gig,” in something less than an hour; and 


Mrs. Griffenn got in, and Mr. Griffenn drove 
off, and neither Mr. Griffenn nor Mrs. Griffenn 
have been near B since. 


The week after the reading of the will, the 
large oaken chest with its contents was safely 
_ forwarded, by a cart employed for the express 


purpose, to Mr. Griffenn, at Carniwell; and 
the literati of B are anxiously waiting the 
appearance of the first edition of Sampson 
Smith’s poems. I understand that my worthy 
friends, Edward and Stephen Lancaster are 


_ willing to subscribe for six copies, should the 


literary legatees prefer that mode of publishing. 
| It is thought, however, that the task of ar- 
ranging the MSS. is not yet completed, and 


the volume or volumes, will appear in due 


| 
| 


time. The reading public may rest assured, 
that when the ‘“‘ Poems of Sampson Smith, | 
Esq.” are published, they will be worth reading. 

The day after the funeral of Sampson Smith, 
Mr. Baker received the following note, which 
it seems a pity not to preserve :-— 

‘*Dear Sir,—We have great pleasure in 
informing you that the necessity for calling in 
the amount of your balance has passed over, 
having recently been favoured with several 
large deposits; we beg, therefore, that you 
will make it quite convenient to yourself; or 
if a further advance will in any way assist 
you, we beg you will make free use of us. 

Hoping to continue doing business with you, 
on the same amicable terms as heretofore, 

We remain, 

Your obliged and humble Servants, 
Maximus, Masor, anp Maeunvs. 
To Timothy Baker, Esq., B——. 
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Griginal Poetry. 


POSTHUMOUS LINES. 
BY DUGALD MOORE. 
(Communicated by James Parker of Glasgow.) 


Ay ! she who slumbers in yon grave 
Was beautiful and bright, 

As moonshine sleeping on the wave 
Amid the hush of night ; 

Fair, as the summer bow that shifts 
O’er heaven's delightful blue, 

Or star that from its fore-head lifts 
The cloud, and gazes through. 


Made for each bosom to adore, 
And charm a sphere like this !— 
A sunbeam stealing calmly o'er 
The earth’s bleak wilderness. 
She sparkled, though around her breast 
Misfortune’s storms were driven ; 
Till, like the glory of the west, 
She melted into Heaven. 


ALBION. 
Thou land of my fathers,—thou land of the brave, 
Encircled around by the blue dashing wave — 
In the midst of the ocean, majestic and free, 
Stands my own native island, the Queen of the sea! 


Thou land of my fathers —thy beautiful bowers, 
Thy hills and thy valleys are studded with flowers— 
Let Greece and Italia some fond heart inspire ; 

I love thee, sweet land of the rose and the brier. 


Thou land of my fathers,—while life kindles here, 

To thy mem’ry I°ll cling, and thy white shores revere ; 
And when this rapt spirit takes flight from the earth, 
*Twill watch o'er thy welfare, sweet land of my = 


Bonp or Honour.—The knot that binds 
me by the law of courtesy, pinches me more 
than that of legal constraint, and I am much 
more at ease when bound by a scrivener than 
by myself. Is it not reason that my conscience 
should be much more engaged when men sim- 
ply rely upon it? Ina bond my faith owes 
nothing, because it has nothing lent it. Let 
them trust to the security they have taken 
without me; I had much rather break the 
walls of a prison, and the laws themselves, 
than my own word.—Montaigne. 


A cobbler at Leyden, who used to attend 
the public disputations held at the university, 
was asked if he understood Latin? ‘‘ No,” 
replied the artist, “but I know who is wrong 
in the argument.” ‘ How?” replied his friend, 
“Why, by seeing who is angry first.” 


| after he was quite well.” 


Tue True Enp or Cutt. 
vation.—The highest purpose of intellectual 
cultivation is to give a man a perfect knowledge} 
and mastery of his own inner self; to render| 
our consciousness its own light and its own| 
mirror. Hence, there is the less reason to be! 
surprised at our inability to enter fully into the| 
feelings and characters of others. No one who| 
has not a complete knowledge of himself, will) 
ever have a true understanding of another. 


The passion of De Luc, the natural philo- | 
sopher, for music was so predominant in his| 
latter days that a piano was placed by his bed | 
side, on which his daughter played great part | 
of the day. The evening of his death, seeing) 
her father ready to sink into a slumber, she | 
asked him—*‘ Shall I play any more?” “ Keep | 
playing,” said he, “‘ keep playing.” He slept; 
but awoke no more. 


Exampte.—Nothing is so contagious as ex- 
ample: never was there any considerable good 
or ill done that does not produce its like. We 
imitate good actions through emulation, and 
bad ones through a malignity in our nature, 
which shame conceals, and example sets at 
liberty. —Rochefoucault. 


Two very honest fellows who dealt in brooms, 
meeting in the street, one of them asked the 
other how he could afford to undersell him,— 
‘Because,’ said he, ‘‘I steal the stuff with 
which I make them.” ‘ Why, you silly dog,” 
replied the other, “I steal them ready made.” 


InquisITIVENESS.—The man who is inquisi- 
tive into the secrets of your affairs, with which 
he has no concern, should be an object of your 
caution. Menno more desire another’s secrets, 
to conceal them, than they would another’s 
purse, for the pleasure only of carrying it. 


“Do not send for Doctor S ,”’ said Cap- 
tain O’Neal: “do not send for Dr. S , for 
he once attended a young officer of our regi- 
ment, and, upon my conscience, he stuffed 
the poor lad so unmercifully with potions and 
draughts, that he continued sick a fortnight 
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